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ing papers tell me all about it in great headlines, but
if I should die, probably the tiny paragraph giving
the news would never reach the eye of this contem-
porary and fellow countryman of mine. Do not mis-
understand me, however; there is here no touch of
bitterness. Not only is his work harder than mine,
but he is a better performer. If I sit down, tired,
dispirited, to fill these pages, it does not very much
matter, for I can muddle through somehow. No
wickets are scattered in the middle of the second para-
graph; no howl of disappointment goes from a vast
crowd, to be echoed all over England the next morn-
ing; there is, for me, no melancholy walk back to the
pavilion. If Sutcliffe were to fumble as badly at the
wicket as I have fumbled many a time down a column
of writing, his reputation would be sent flying with
the bails. I can mistime my strokes and drop catches
in page after page, but no one is any the wiser. I have
only to tell myself that I will try to do better next
time, and have not to show a shamed face to all
England and half the Antipodes." Not only must he
work under conditions far more trying to the nerves
and temper, but he is, as I have said, the better per-
former. Not for long years, if ever at all, shall I
achieve in this prose the grace, the lovely ease, that
shines through innings after innings of his. I may
pull off a little trick or two before I have done, but
such mastery of the medium as he shows is to me only
something gleaming on the far horizon, and long be-
fore I arrive there, before that distant gleam become*